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LAW CASE. 
DISTRICT COURT OE UNITED STATES. 
Admiralty Jurisdiction. 
Davis & Brooks 
vs. 
The Brig Seneca, Capt. Levely, part owner. 

This was a libel filed by Davis & Brooks, part owners 
of the brig Seneca, of New York, praying an order of 
sale or that the vessel might be delivered to them. The 
circumstances are fully set forth in the opinion of the 
District Judge. 

The case was argued on the 12th, 19th, and 20th of 
December, by Mr. ‘T’. I. Wharton for the libellants, and 
Mr. Chauncey for the defendant; and on 25rd of De- 
cember the opinion of the Court was dclivered as fcl- 
lows. 

HOPKINSON, Judge.—When a cause isto be de- 
cided which involves in it an important and extensive 
principle of jurisdiction, it is a great satisfaction to a 
Judge to feel assured that he has been furnished with 
all the aid that professional learning and industry can 
afford. 

In this case no pains have been spared to elucidate 
the subject by the learning of the past as well as the 
present age, and I regret that the urgency which calls 
for a speedy decision has prevented that critical exami- 
nation of some of the books referred to, in foreign lang- 
uages, which I should have made if more time could 
have been taken for it. Ido not, however, come tothe 
decision of the case Without a careful and sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the authorities cited. 

The petition is filed by Davis & Brooks, merchants 
of the city of New York, who state that they are own- 
ers of one half of the brig Seneca now lying in the port 
of Philadelphia, and that the remaining half part belongs 
to Capt. Henry Levely; that Capt. Levely has had pos- 
session of the brig for several months, having the sole 
control thereofg and has proceeded on certain voyages 
to the detriment and dissatisfaction of the late part own- 
ers (from whom the brig was purchased by the petiti- 
oners), and now again threatens to take the vessel to 
sea without the consent ofthe petitioners, and to their 
great detriment. The petitioners go on to state that 
finding themselves in a very inconvenient situation by 
the conduct of Capt. Levely, they have repeatedly off- 
ered to sell their share to him at a reasonable price, or 
to purchase his share on sufficient terms, or to sell the 
entire vessel at public sale, or to send her to sea witha 
master appointed by themselves; but that the said Capt. 
Levely has obstinately refused to adopt either of these 
courses, and persists in declaring that he will take the 
vessel tu sea.” 

The petitioners, in consideration of these circum- 
stances, pray—first, for an attachment against the 
vessel, and acitation to Capt. Levely to shew cause 
why the Court should not grant an order for the sale of 
the said vessel; or, 2dly, why the petitioners should not 
be permitted to send her to sea with a master appoint- 
ed by themselves. 

The attachment and citation were granted. and the 





case has been argued on the two remaining prayers of | 


the petition. 
The defendant admits the ownership of the vessel as 
stated in. the petition; that he is in the sole posses- 
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ision of her; that he has heretofore proceeded in her 
|on certain voyages; and that it is his intention im- 
| mediately to take her to sea; but he denies that this 
case affords the Court any jurisdiction either to order a 
sale of the vessel, or to takeher out of his possession ;but 
that the only right and remedy of the petitioners are to 
require of him to give them the usual security for the 
safe return of the vessel, before he takes her to sea, a- 
gainst their consent, which he is willing and ready to do. 
The petitioners’ counsel has taken a very wide range 
over the ancient and modern powers of the Admiralty 
in England,and on the continent of Europe, to establish 
the right of the Court to order the sale of a vessel in case 
of partners disagreeing about the use of her; and the 


defendant has peremptorily denied the jurisdiction of 


the Court to compel a sale for any such reason—under 
any such circumstance. It is for me only to decide the 
case presented to me which seems not to call for the a- 
doption of doctrines so broad and universal as those 
which have been spread in the argument. I am not now 
required to give an opinion upon an abstract question of 
law nor to say whether a case may not occur or be ima- 
| gined in which the admiralty might direct the sale of a 
| vessel held under its jurisdiction, cither as a direct or in- 
| cidental power—my enquiries will be limited by the 
| 





case of the petitioners, and their right to the remedies 
they pray for. 
| The parties in this transaction are truly placed ina 
| most inconvenient position, but it results fiom the in- 
evitable consequences of the contract they have made 
with each other. While the law would net impose in- 
justice or injury upon any one, it cannot undertake to 
save men from all the losses and inconveniences to which 
they may be exposed in the connexions they form in 
business or friendship; from the responsibilities and dan- 
gers they may incur in their various relations in society. 
The hardship of this case, on which ever side it may fall, 
is no ground of complaint against the law, which gives 
all the protection it can, but cannot always preserve 
men against themselves and their own acts. Inthe con- 
nections they form they can in many cases have no oth- 
| er security than the discretion and good faith of those in 
| whom they confide, and to whom they commit them- 
| selves. The petitioners have insisted in support of their 
claim for anorder of sale, Ist. That the maritime courts 
of the continent of Europe have possessed and still pos- 
ses this jurisdiction. The direct authorities relied upon 
for the support of this doctrine, may be resolved into the 
| passages cited from Molloy, and the 6th article of the 
| 2d Book Title 8th of the French Ordinances with the 
commentaries of Valin, page 584; Browne’s Civil and 
Admiralty Law; Beawe’s Lex Mercatoria & other books 
have been referred to; but they merely repeat the par- 
agraphs of Molloy, without any additional authority: 
other authors cited of an older date speak only in gen- 
eral terms of the extent of the admiralty jurisdiction, 
without spécifying the case now under consideration. — 
In examining therefore the passages of Molloy and the 
pages of Valin we shall probably omit nothing material 
in the first point. 
As to Molloy, Iam compelled to say that it appears 
| to me that this learned and respected jurist has involy- 
‘ed himself or at least his readers in some confusion and 


uncertainty on this subject. In book 2, chapter 1,page 
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219 and sequel, after giving us the sentiment often re- 
ferred to by subsequent writers that “ships were invest- 

ed for use and profit, not for pleasure and delight, to 

plough the seas, not to lie by the walls,’”? sdds—that 

therefore the major part of owners may even against the 

consent, but not without the privity and knowledge of 

the rest, freight out their vessel to sea. Here the prin- 

ciple is announced which is now adopted and acted upon 

mm the admiralty of England and this country, as well as | 
on the continent, requiring however security forthe dis- | 
senting owner for the return of the vessel. 

He proceeds, ‘‘ifa major part” (here he refers to 
numbers) “‘protests against the voyage, yet the same | 
may be effected by that party, especially if there be | 
equality in the partnership;” by which I understand he | 
means to say, (referring not to numbers but to interest,) | 
if the one dissentient owns as much of the vessel as all | 
the others. ‘The word “‘especially,’”’ would leave us in 
uncertainty as to what may be done in cases where a ma- 
jority in interest are opposed to the voyage, if another 
passage did not explain it. Ina subsequent page he | 
tells us, that “‘if it should fall out that the major part of 
the owners refuse to set out the vessel to sea, there, by 
reason of the inequality, they may not be compelled; but 
then such vessel isto be valued and sold.” Weseem 
now to have two cases provided for: the first, of an e- 
quality of interest in the ownership between those in 
favour of and those against the voyage, in which case it 
may be effected even by a majority of numbers; and | 
secondly, of a majority in interest opposed to the voyage | 
in which case the voyage may not be effected, but the ves- | 
sel shall be valued & sold, So far, we would charge this 
author only with the want ofalucid & precise explanation 
of his meaning :but what shall we say of the following para- 
graph: “If it falls out that one’’( without stating his propo- 
rtion of the interest, )*‘is so obstinate, that his consent can- 
not be had, yet the law will enforce him either to hold or 
sell his proportion.”? Now, that he mu-t hold or sell, is 
an inevitable alternative in every case, and requires no 
enforcement of law; it is probably intended that the 
law will put him to his election; “but if he will set no 
price, the rest may outrig her at their own cost and 
charges.” And is this to be the course in every case 
where one withholds his consent to a voyage, without 
regard to the quantity of his interest, whether more or 
less, or equal to the others, for no such distinction is 
noticed? 
fusing must be inferior in interest, as well as numbers, | 
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I would presume that the one partner re- | 





to his copartners; but there is a perplexing obscurity in 
all that this writer has said upon the subject. The in- 
terpretation of all the passages may be:If there is any e- 
quality of ownership, the voyage is to preceed; but why 
‘tespecially.”’ \f there is a majority against the voyage, 
the vessel is to be valued and sold; if the majority is in 
favour of the voyage, they may fit out the vessel at their 
own charge, having reference in every case to the in- 
terest. How shall we apply the doctrines of this author- 
ity as we understand them, to the case before us? It 
is not a case of majority in numbers or value desiring to 
send the vessel to sea, and opposed by a minority. but 
of an equality of interest in the vessel—one insisting to 
send her to seathe other rejecting, and in such a case, 
says Molloy, the voyage ‘‘may be effected” by the par- 
ty who would employ the vessel. _It is not asserted by | 
this authority, that in this case an order of sale would be | 
granted, because it falls within the more convenient | 
remedy of effecting the voyage, under proper responsi- 
bilities to those who object to it. The compulsory sale | 
is resorted to only when the majority object to the em- | 
ployment of the vessel, and may not, therefote, be com- 

pelled to undertake it; and then, that the ship, in| 
which the public commerce claims an interest, may not | 
be lost and “‘lie by the walls,” the court on motive of| 
public policy, and not to cure improvident contracts, or | 
serve individual interests or convenience, assumes the | 
high authority of forcing a man toa sale of lis property, 
against his consent, at a price not under his controul., 
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It will be here observed that I consider this to be a 
case in which the dissentient owners *‘protest against the 
voyage” but propose no other employment of the brig. 
It is true the ‘petitioners say that they have offered to 
send her to sea with a master appointed by themselves, 
which is imposing a condition on the other owner, un- 
just and unreasonable, and not to be affirmed by the 
court, if it had the power to do so. It cannot be held 
to be a case of a mere difference between part owners 
about the voyage to be undertaken. The case now to 
be decided does not appear to me to be such as even un- 
der the doctrines of Molloy would authorise the court 
to order a sale of the vessel; and if it were so, 1 should 
hesitate to affirm a power never exercised by any sourt 
of Admiralty in the United States or in England, on an 
authority so deficient in precision and perspicuity. The 
ordinances of France will next be the subject of some re- 
marks. 

The 6th artiele cited and commented upon by Valin, 
page 564—may be thus translated: “Noone can compel 
his partner to proceed to the public sale ofa vessel held 
in common, unless opinions be equally divided about the 
undertaking of some voyage” or “of any voyage.” ft 
would not appear to be fastidiously critical, but am con- 
strained to say that this article is not to my mind clear of 
any ambiguity. Is it absolutely clear whether by the 
exception “unless opinions be equally divided about un- 
dertaking (quelque) some or any voyage,’’ we are to 
understand that the sale may be compelled when the 
partners differ about some particular voyage proposed 
by part of them, while the other part propose another, 
differing therefrom about some voyage, that is, about 
which shall be undertaken; or does it mean that the 
sale shall take place when the partners differ about un- 
dertaking any voyage atall; onc proposing to send the 
vessel to sea, and the other to keep her at home, ‘The 
commentary of Valin gives us his understanding of the 
text, which is that the right of compelling a sale exists 
in two cases; first, when the parties differ about the 
particular voyage to be undertaken, both, howeyer, de- 
siring to employ the vessel; and secondly, when the 
objecting party does not propose any voyage as a sub- 
stitute for that he opposes, but offers plausible reasons 
for his opposition. ‘Thisis very reasonable, but no clue 
to it isto be found in the text of the ordinance. The 
eases in which a difference among partners on this 
subject may happen, seem to be—1. When one partner 
proposes a voyage and the other refuses his assent to it, 
but neither proposes another nor gives good reasons for 
his refusal. To this case the exception of the ordinance, 
which implies the power to forcing a s:Jde, has no appli- 
cation, and the dissenting owner cannot be so constrain- 
ed; because commercial policy, looking only to the em- 
ployment of the ship, does not require it, inasmuch as 
the willing partner may send her to sea on giving secu- 
rity tothe other owner for her safe return. 

2. When both owners are desirous of employing the 
ship, but cannot agree about the voyage, then, as nei- 
ther comes under the interdiction of wishing her “to 
lie by the walls,” the power to order a sale is brought 
in to settle the difference, and save the property to both 
of the parties, as well as for the public use. ‘The com- 
mentator truly remarks, that “under such circumstances, 
the court cannot take cognizance of the subject of dis- 
pute;” that is, cannot decide in favour of one or the 
other voyage, and pronounce which would be the most 
beneficial and prudent and ought to be preferred: 
therefore, in the language of Valin, ‘‘there is naturally 
no other mode of putting an end to the dispute or dit- 
ference of opinion.” 

3. The third case is when the dissenting partner does 
not propose another voyage, but offers good reasons for 
objecting to that proposed: here, under Valin’s con- 
struction of the ordinance, a sale will be ordered for 
similar reasons to those above given. The court will 
not send the vessel to sea against the consent of an 
owner sustaining his dissent by ‘‘plausible reasons,” 
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nor will it deprive the other owner and the public of 
her use by keeping her unemployed, on a difference of 
‘opinion which they cannot settle, and may be endless; 
the court therefore from a sort of necessity cuts the 
knot by dissolving an injurious and embarrassing con- 
nection. 

Does the case of the petitioners fall within the power 
of ordering a sale as given by this ordinance, explained 
as it is by the commentator with a very large and liberal 
mterpretation? They propose no voyage as a substi- 
tute for that they object to; for I repeat that I cannot 
consider their offer to send the vessel to sea on condi- 
tion that they have the exclusive appointment of the 
master to be such a proposal of a voyage as should be 
regarded on this question. No intimation is given of 
when or where thgy would send her; no voyage desig- 
nated. The remaining case of Valin is when the dissent- 
ing owner gives good reasons for objecting to the voyage 
proposed. Now the objection of the petitioners as 
stated in their petition and offered to be more circum- 
stantially proved, is not to the particular voyage on 
which this yessel is about to be sent as being unprofit- 
able or hazardous, but to be going any where, in the 
possession; and under the command and control of the 
defendant. The objection points to him, and not to the 
voyage he proposes. We fall here into another ambi- 
guity or difficulty in the meaning of the Commentator; 
must we take him literally, that the objection must be 
made to the voyage in question, or may it be extended 
to the master, the mariners, the condition of the vessel 
—in short any thing in relation to the vessel or voyage. 
{shall offer no opinion upon this question of construc- 
tion, because taking the commentary in its most enlarg- 
ed sense, I should not feel myself to be bound by it or 
authorised to adopt it as the law of this Court, unless on 
another point of this case, I shall find it to have been 
extended to this country. At present I consider it as a 
local municipal regulation of the country enacting it, 
and partaking more or less of the general jurisprudence 
and policy of that country. If then the objections or 
reasons set up by the petitioners as the ground of their 
application, are not of the description alluded to by Va- 
lin, he stands in the third position of an owner dissenting 
to an intended yoyage; but neither proposing another 
nor offering ‘plausible reasons” for his dissent; and in 
such case his remedy is not by forcing a sale of the ves- 
sel, but by requiring security for her safe return. 

If. The second point made for the petition on the 
question of sale is—That the English Courts of Admi- 
ralty possessed this power for a long period, and per- 
haps still possess it. On the first branch of this point, 
that the English Courts once possessed this power, no 
authority has been produced, beyond very general ex- 
positions of Admiralty jurisdiction. Molloy does not 
propose in his treatise to give the law of England on Ad- 
miralty jurisdiction, or the contested questions in relation 
to it; he expressly disavows it, saying, ‘In the whole 
work I have no where meddled with the Admiralty 
or its jurisdiction, (unless by the by as incidentally fali- 
ing in with other matter) knowing it would have been 
impertinent and saucy in me to enter into the debate.” 

Judge Story (in 2d Gallison 400) says, ‘‘What was 
originally the nature and extent of the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty cannot now with actual certainty be 
known.” J assuredly will not attempt to illustrate what 
was hidden from him; nor do I think that a knowledge 
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of what was the constitution of this court centuries ago, 
should govern us at this day, under all the changes that 
have taken place, in commerce, national intercourse, 
and municipal jurisprudence. Whether the power now 
claimed for the Admiralty was formerly possessed by 
that court in England or not, I must leave it in the un- | 
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rect to the point that the Admiralty has no power to 
compel a sale of a ship ov the application of part own- 
ers, who object to a contemplated voyage; that it may 
compel security to be given to the dissenting owners, 
but cannot force a sale upon them nor require of them 
to buy the shares of the others. I have not found any 
objection to this doctrine, either by the Court of Admi- 
ralty or by any English writer on the Civil and Admiralty 
law; on the contrary, Browne, no mean advocate for 
Admiralty jurisdiction, gives the case of Ouston vs. Heb- 
den, in his well known work, without any hint of dis- 
approbation. Lord Stowell, in the * Apollo,” (1 Hag- 
gard 306,) after stating the right of requiring stipulations 
in favour of the dissenting owner of a ship for her safe 
return, adds:—**There is no case cither within the 
scope of my own inquiry, or which has been discovered 
by the diligence of the advocates, upon repeated chal- 
lenges given them for that purpose, in which the court 
has moved beyond these limits.” 1 feel duly warranted 
in saying, that a Court of Admiralty in England does 
not possess or claim the power now contended for. 

Ilf. But if the petitioners are rightin their third point, 
they must prevail, to wit: That whatever may be the 
case in England, our courts hold an enlarged maritime 
jurisdiction and with it the power now asked to be ex- 
ercised. The proposition that the Admiralty powers 
are or ought to be more enlarged in this country than in 
England is too general to bring us to the specific conclu- 
sion now required; it must be further shown that the 
enlargement has comprehended the power in question. 
The general ground is a good foundation to build on, 
but the materials of the fabric must be obtained from 
established principles and precedents. 

In the first place, it is not pretended that this power 
has ever been exercised or directly asserted by any 
Court of Admiralty in the United States. When Iam 
called upon to wield a power never before used, or di- 
rectly claimed by any Court of Admiralty in England, 
or in our own country, the right should be made ex- 
ceedingly clear from acknowledged principles and un- 
questionable deductions; and if any difference exists be- 
tween the law of the United States and that of England 
on this subject, arising from the nature of our political 
or judicial institutions, it should be brought home to 
this question before the court can presume to add sucha 
power to its jurisdiction. The Courts of Admiralty in 
England may have been at one period too much con- 
strained by the watchful and rigorous jealousy of the 
common law; but on the other hand the civilians have 
not been without ambition to extend their dominion, 
and having the field very much to themseives on the 
continent, they may draw us overa wide range if we 
follow them implicitly. By disregarding the doctrines 
of the English Courts in favour of the apparent con- 
venience of the civil law, we shall disturb the harmony 
of our system of jurisprudence, which has been essen- 
tially derived from that of England, and follows it in its 
leading arrangements. Let us be governed by a sincere 
desire to direct and regulate both jurisdictions by the 
great ends of public convenience and individual justice, 
without rashly removing its established limits and land- 
marks. How have the petitioners proved that the Ad- 
miralty Courts of this country possess a jurisdiction so 
enlarged as to embrace the power now expected to be 
used in their behalf. They have not shown any actual 
exercise of such a power, nor any direct assertion of it, 
but have endeavoured to deduce it from some general 
observations made by most respectable Judges, viz. 
Judges Story, Peters, and Winchester. _ If indeed such 
names shall be found to support their pretensions, they 
will be strongly fortified. ‘Ihe general expressions of 
Judge Peters in 1 Adm Dec. 7, that ‘‘acting m a nation- 
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certainty and obscurity in which ages of darkness have | al and not a dependant capacity, I cannot conceive that 
involved it. But it seems to me to be sufficiently clear, | we are bound to follow the practice of England more then 
that the suggestion that the Admiralty in England still | that of our own or any other nation,” farnish nothing by 
possesses it, is altogether without foundation. The | which wecan obtain the least hint of his opinion upon the 


case of Ouston vs. Hebden, 1 Wilson, 101, is full and di-| question. In the case of Willings and others, vs. Blight, 
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2d Adm. Dec. 288, a petition was preferred to permit 
the majority of owners of the brig Amelia to proceed 
on a voyage, after giving stipulations for the value of the 
recusant owner’s share. The court clearly thought 
the cause was one of Admiralty jurisdiction. It is stated 
that the recusant owner would rather scll at reasonable 
appraisement or make advances for the outfit. The 
judge says, that “Whether a minority, (the case of 
equality is not given) shall or shall not be compelled to 
sell, has not been here judicially decided.” He then 
quotes the passages already noticed from Molloy, taking 
them from the ‘“Ireatise on the Sea Law,” and Beawe’s 
Lez Mercatoria, into which they are carried from Mol- 
loy. The Judge, however, is so far from intimating an 
opinion that this compulsory sale is the proper remedy 
for the obstinacy of a recusant part owner of a ship, that 
in conclusion he says—‘‘a privation of freight, the fruit 
and crop of shipping. seems therefore to be an appro- 
priate mulct on indolent, perverse, or negligent part 
owners.” He adverts to no distinction of majori- 
ties or minorities. Nor can I discover in the labo- 
rious and learned investigation of Admiralty juris- 
diction, by Judge Winchester, given in 1 Adm. Dec. 
233, 4, 5, any thing which warrants us in concluding that 
he maintained that jurisdiction to the extent now claim- 
ed. He says, that ‘‘a dispute between part owners 
whether aship should be sent to sea, is cognizable in 
the Adiniralty ;’’—and assuredly so it is, but the manner 
in which the Court may interfere in such cases is not 
suggested by the Judge; and we must suppose he al- 
ludes to the usual and unquestioned mode of demanding 
security for those who dissent. ‘The subsequent gene- 
ral view of Admiralty jurisdiction, and the matters sub- 





ject to it, is equally ‘unsatisfactory to guide us to his | 


opinion on the particular point here in dispute. 


To show the approbation of Judge Story of the doc- 


trine of the petitioners, we are referred to the celebrated | 
opinion in the case of De Lovio vs. Boit, in 2 Gall, 398. | 


I have carefully perused this profound and extensive 
investigation of the nature and extent of the Admiralty 
rights and powers., which is certainly conducted with the 
most liberal disposition towards them, but I have seen 
nothing in it from which I can conclude with the coun- 
sel for the petitioners, that if this application was made 


to that learned Judge, he would not hesitate to grant the. 


prayer of the petition. In page 463 of the above cited 
case, Judge Story says, that the Admiralty exercises un- 
disturbed jurisdiction and entertains suits: 1. For the 
possession of ships. 2. Uponcontroversies among part 
owners as to the employment of ships. The distinction 
taken by the counsel of the defendant is here recog- 
nized. No intimation is given of such power in the 
Admiralty to take a ship from one owner, and deliver 
her to another, nor to compel an unwilling partner to 
sell his share at an appraisement to be made by others. 
The court will take care that she shall be empleyed, and 
when the party desirous of employing her offers to his 
associate, the usual security, both the policy of the law, 
and the interest of the individual, are sufficiently re- 
garded and protected. I must confess that I do not see 
how this policy or this question can be affected by ma- 
jorities or minorities of ownership, except so far as they 
may influence the judgment and discretion of the judge. 
The doctrine of Valin is, that where there is a ma- 
jority against the voy*ye, it shall not proceed, by rea- 
son of the respect paid to the majority; and yet this ma- 
jority are to be made to submit to the stronger compul- 
sicn of a forced sale of their interest. The reason which 
is the foundation of this extraordinary interference of 
the court, applicable to no other joint property but 
ships, is to prevent the obstruction of navigation and 
commerce in which the whole community have an inte- 
rest; but this reason cannot be applied to a case like the 
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| ing to secure the rights of his associate. 
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On what prin- 
ciple can we compel a sale of the vessel in such a case, 
even if it were admitted, that abstractedly the power 
exists in the Admiralty. : 

Too much time has already been occupied by me on 
this occasion, or it might have been useful to have exa- 
mined the various parts of Judge Story’s opinion, which 
| have been supposed to support the present application. 

It is not necessary, or I shou!d not have omitted it, how- 
ever prolix. The Judge certainly does not reject de- 
cidedly, in which I concur with him, any binding au- 
thority of the common law decisions in England on this 
subject. 1 agree with him that “we are at liberty to re- 
examine the doctrine and to construe the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty upon enlarged and liberal principles.” — 
But we are not to conclude from this that we are to set 
no limits to it, or that we may do under it any thing that 
may seem to be convenient in any particular case. Nor 
yet that we should not cautiously respect the English 
decisions by great and learned men, tainted perhaps 
but not blinded or corrupted by prejudice. We must 
look to established principles and precedents to guide 
us, and when the wisdom and experience of legislators 
and jurors have found it good and expedient for public 
convenience, and the due administration of justice, to 
establish different tribunals for differentsubjects of con- 
troversy, and give to each its boundaries, it is the duty 
of those who are called upon to administer the law, to 
do it in the manner prescribed to them, to keep within 
the allotted sphere of their operations; and not to be- 
lieve that because what is required may be convenient 
or just in itself, it may therefore be done by them. 


What would be the opinion of the learned Judge on 
this case can only be conjectured from past adjudica- 
tions, and in them there is nothing that directly or by in- 
ference bears upon it. It is worthy of remark that in 

his edition of **Abbott on Shipping,” the case of Ouston 
| vs. Hebden is twice referred to as authoritative law, and 

Judge Story does not intimate any disapprobation of 
the decision, or make a suggestion that a different law 
prevails, or ought to prevail in the United States. Nor 
can this be attributed to inadvertence, as he has a note 
on the subject, in which he refers to the case of Wii- 
lings vs. Blight, and the 2d vol of Browne’s C. and A. 
L. 1351. 

A few words will suffice for the second or alternative 
prayer of the petitioners, viz. That they shall be per- 
mitted to send the vesselto sea with a master appointed 
by themselves, that is, that the defendant, an equal part 
owner with themselves, in full and lawful possession of 
the vessel, sliall be wholly dispossessed of her both as 
owner and master, and that she shall be put under the 
exclusive control and power of the petitioners. This 
has not been and could not be strongly insisted upon.— 
It would be an exercise of power beyond even the sale 
of the vessel, and for which no principle or precedent 
has been shown. In the case of sale the proceeds would 
come into the hands of the court for those concerned— 
but this application would deprive the defendant of pro- 
| perty clearly his own, and a possession certainly lawful, 
{ 

} 





to put both into the hands of those whose interests and 

rights are no greater than his, and from whom he can 

have no better security than he is willing to give them. 

In such circumstances his possession must prevail, and 
| | know of no power in this or any other court to deprive 
| him of it and transfer it to his co-partners. 


| I mean to decide only the case in hand. On the ques- 
' tions, whether a minority shall or shall not be compelled 
to sell, mentioned as undecided by Judge Peters; whe- 


| ther a majority refusing to fit out shall be so compelled; 
|or an equal owner refusing to give stipulations, I am 


not called upon to give any opinion. 
On this case it is my opin:on and decree, that neither 


present, where the whole dispute between the owners | of the prayers of the petitioners can be granted, and 


is for the possession of the vessel, and the party actually 
in possession is desirous to send her to sea, and is will- 


| that the petition be dismissed. 


{ National Gazette. 
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DELAWARE AND RARITAN CANAL. 


We have received the report of the committee to the 
Assembly of New-Jersey, on this Canal—which being a 
subject of interest to the citizens of Philadelphia, we 
make some extracts from the Report, she wing an esti- 
mate of the trade which it is expectcd will pass that 
way. After inquiring into the practicability of forming 
the Canal, the Committee proceed to show that the 
State ought to undertake it for several reasons: ‘They 
make the estimate cost of the Canal, (per Canvass 
White’s calculations, three years since,) to be, on the 
largest dimensions, $1,142,741; and shew that the re- 
sources of the State, from its credit, are sufficient for the 


purpose. They next proceed to calculate ‘the reven- 
ue of the Canal,” and say: 


An important consideration presents itself at the 
threshold of this inquiry, to which the committee would 
invite attention. This is, the location of the proposed Ca- 


nal relatively to the other great inland navigations of the 
country. 


On the north-eastern side of the Raritan we have: 


1. The East river navigation to Providence, Rhode Isl- 
and. Into which flows: 1. The East coasting trade. 2. 
The trade of the Middlesex Canal, extending from Bos- 
ton to Concord in the centre of New-Hampshire. 3. 
That of the Blackstone Canal from Providence to Wor- 
cester in Massachusetts, 38 miles. 4. The Farmington 
Canal leading througha rich agricultural country to New 
Haven—together with the trade of the navigable rivers 
of New-England, which empty into the East river, or 
Sound—and 

2. The New-York Canals: Connecting Lake Erie and 
Lake Champlain with the Hudson, embracing a trade, 
the tolls from which have amounted during the past 
year to $833,000—a trade constantly increasing with the 
progressive improvement of the country, and which will 
speedily be swelled toan immense amount by the com- 
pletion of the numerous additional Canals contemplated 
by the legislature of that great and enterprising state. 

By these mediums the immense trade of a population 
of several millions of our most enterprising citizens, 
scattered over a large agricultural and manufacturing 
country, embracing seven states, have access to the Rar- 
itan. But its progress is bounded by the southern 
shores of that river—thus far it can go and no further. It 
is still 28 miles from the Delaware. 

Passing over this narrow strip of land to the shores of 
the Delaware—we have 

1. The Lehigh Canal, opening an outlet from the in- 
exhaustible fields of coal at Maunch Chunk into this riv- 
er; with the certain prospect of a continuation of this 


navigation to the Susquehanna, and Lake Erie, in rever- 
sion. 


2. The central Pennsylvania Canals, uniting the Del- 
aware and Susquehanna with the Allegheny and Lake 
Erie, connecting the various navigable streams of Penn- 
sylvania, and opening an avenue by which her immense 
agricultural and mineral trade will flow into the Dela- 
ware. 

3. The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, connecting 
the Delaware with, 1. The Chesapeake Bay and its trib- 
utary rivers and populous cities—The Susquehanna, Pa- 
tuxet, Rappahannock, Potomac and James—Baltimore, 
Annapolis, Norfolk, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, Rich- 
mond, Alexandria, Washington, &c. 2. The Dismal 
Swamp Canal,now on the eve ofcompletion, and soon to 
become navigable to Newbern, in North Carolina. And 
3. The splendid Canal and Rail read projects, now in 
progress, uniting the Ohio river with the Chesapeake. 

Such is the brief view of the two great sections of 
country and their internal navigations, which the Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canalis to unite. It is to form a 
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junction between the East river navigation and its 
Canals, and the New-York Canals on one side; and the 
Lehigh, central Pennsylvania, and Chesapeake naviga- 
tions and Canals on the other. 
the opinion of the committee, the mere fact that this 
proposed Canal will open a navigation between Phila- 
delphia and New-York, sinks almost into insignificance. 


A view before which, in 


But we proceed to the inquiry—what will be the prob- 


able revenue of the contemplated Canal? 


This must arise from tolls for merchandize, &c. trans- 


ported on the Canal, and passengers. And we will 
consider, 


1. The trade of the East river, its tributaries, Canals 


and Cities. And here it is proper toremark with refer- 
ence to the investigations which follow, that while the 
data which the committee have been able to obtain, may 
be generally relied on as correct; yet in no instance has 
it been found possible to arrive at any thing like the full 
amount of trade between the different points examined. 


And this circumstance while it prevents the committee 


from presenting a full view of the advantages of the Ca- 


nal in point of revenue, will satisfy the house, they 
trust, that their estimates are nottoo large. They will 
confine themselves to facts as far as they have been able 
to become acquainted with them. 

By an examination made in Philadelphia in 1827, the 
coasting trade between that city and the following ports 
amounted to— 








Hartford, - - - - $600,000 
Nantucket, - - - 384,000 
New Becford, - - - 256,000 
Providenee, - - - 1,480,000 
Boston, - : - - 3,762,000 
Portsmouth, - - - 260,000 
Portland, - - - - 135,000 
Salem, - . - - 182,000 
Newburyport, - - - 259,200 
Hingham, - - - - 259,200 
Stonington, - - - 135,000 
$7,712,400* 








And the amount paid for insurance on these ship- 
ments was three-fourths per cent., or $55,000 exclusive 
of freight. 

Now it is a principal indisputable, that trade will al- 
ways seek the cheapest, safest, and most expeditious 
route—and the whole of this trade, if the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal was opened, would have the benefit of a 
navigation essentially inland. Some of it, it is true, 
comes from beyond Providence, but the risk it would be 
subject to, would be so trifling as, either to do away the 
necessity ef insurance entirely, or reduce the insurance 
to at least one quarter per cent.: being one third of the 
present rate, inasmuch as the danger would be reduced 
nine-tenths, at the most moderate estimate. And allow- 
ing the freight to be the same inland as coastwise, though 
in consequence ofthe great diminution of distance, and 
superior certainty and rapidity of transit, it would be far 
less, still the remaining half per cent. saved in the insu- 
rance, would be more than sufficient to pay the tolls on 
the Canal. 

As the above estimate, however, only embraces the 
merchandize which was transported between those 
ports in regular lines, and did not include alarge amount 
sent by transient vessels, the committee consider the ap- 
propriation of that amount of trade from this source, at 
one half per cent. on the above ascertained amount, to 
the credit of the probable revenue of the Canal, as a ve- 
ry moderate estimate—one half per cent. on $7,712,000 
is $38,562. 

This is between the ports above mentioned and Phil- 
adelphia. 

But an extensive trade is carried on between the 





*See a general table of the coasting trade of Philadel- 
phia, in Register, vol. 1, page 72. 
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ports and places within the range of the East river nav- 
igation, and the portsand places south of the Delaware. 
That a large amount of this trade would pass through 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal, is manifest from the | 
considerations before mentioned; the Delaware and | 
Chesapeake, and Dismal Swamp Canals, &c. comple- | 
ting the chain of inland navigation into the heart of the | 
southern country—and presenting the inducements of 
safety, certainty, and speed, and an exemption from in- | 
surance equal at least to the tolls which would be de- 
manded, in the trade in question to seek a passage 
through the Canal to its eastern destination. 

Of the total of this trade the committee are unable to | 
make any definite estimate. Providence alone, so long 
ago as 1821, employed from 5 to 6,000 tons of shipping 
in it constantly —or about 50,000 tons per year. And as 
her trade to Philadelphia amounts to less than one-fifth 
of that between Philadelphia and the whole eastern 
coast, it is probable her trade with the south is about in 
the same proportion. This would swell the amount of 
this trade to 250,000 tons. And allowing that one-third 
only of this would pass through the Canal, paying 40 
cents per ton, only, or 1 cent per mile, it would furnish 
us with an additioal item of revenue amounting to $33,- 
III. 

2. The trade of the New York Canals, and of the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Canals.—These may be reduced to a 
single head. New-York isthe grand emporium of the 
one, and Philadelphia of the other, and although no ad- 
equate estimate can be formed of the amount of this 
trade, because a great portion of it is yet to be brought 
into existence by the completion of the Canal systems 
of the two states, yet enough may be ascertained to af- 
ford some faint idea of its immense extent and impor- 
tance. 

The New York and Philadelphia trade, &e. 

The revenue of the Canal from this source may be 
considered by reference, 1. To the number of travel- 
lers between these two points. 2. To the amount of 
merchandze that now passes over land from one to the 
other. 3. To the present ascertained coasting trade. 
And 4. To the probable increase of trade consequent 
upon a cheap, safe, and expeditious inland communica- 
tion. Of these in their order— 

1. Travelling between New York and Philadelphia. 

The committee have ascertained that during the sea- | 
son when the navigations of the Delaware and Raritan | 
are open and unobstructed—say from 9 to 10 months in | 
the year, there are on an average 2,000 paasengers at 
the very lowest estimate, between the two cities per 
week. ‘That is 86,000 per travelling season. In the 
summer months, the average being much greater, and 
in the spring and fall sometimes a little less. These are | 
carried at an expense of from 2 to 6 dollars—the mini- 
mum price being much lower than can be afforded in 
the present mode of conveyance, by land, from the Del- 
aware to the Raritan, and the medium price 4 dollars,be- 
ing probably about the fair one. But by superseding | 
the necessity of land carriage altogether, and opening a 
water navigation, the price would be established ata | 
lower rate than it can now be by land, and allow a toll 
of half a cent per mile from each passenger. This con- 
sideration would draw to the Canal those whose business 
dd not require great despatch—which would be the 
case with at least one-half the number, or 43,000, and 
produce to the Canal from this source a revenue of 8,- 
600 dollars, without adding any thing for the probable 
increase of travelling consequent upon a cheap and safe 
conveyance. 

2. Merchandise now transported over land. 

This is a trade which will at once flow through the 
Canal, as soon as completed—to prove which requires 
neither estimates nora process of reasoning. ‘The com- 
mittee have taken pains to obtain as accurate an esti- 
mate of this trade as possible from the persons engaged 
in it; and find it amounts to about 8,000 tons per an- 
num, paying for transportation between the Delaware 
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and the Raritan, and freight on the adjacent tide-waters, 
an average of 60 cts. per hundred, or 12,00 dollars per 
ton. This trade could of course be passed through the 
Canal from city to city at the same rate as is estimated 
for other trade, viz. 1 cent per ton per mile, or at one- 
eighteenth of the actual expense to which it is at pre- 
sent subjected. Though, in consequence ofits frequent- 
ly consisting of the most valuable articles, the heavy 
rate of insurance on which, compels it to seek inland, 
instead of coastwise, transportation, it would doubtless 
yield a much higher toll—a remark which applies in- 
deed, with greater or less force, to all the variety of 
merchandise included in the estimates the committee 
have made, or shall yet make. From this trade there- 
fore, the Canal will derive another item of revenue, 
which if we estimate the toll at only two and a half cents 
per ton, per mile, would amount to the sum of 8,000. 

3. The present ascertained coasting trade. 

The investigations which have been made in New- 
York and Philadelphia, by the agent employed by his 
excellency the Governor, under the resolution of the 
last sitting, presents, upon the face of it, but a partial 
statement of the coasting trade between the two cities, 
and exhibits the minimum amount only, From these 
statements it appears that the coasting trade between 
Philadelphia and New-York, amounted to 56,000 tons 
the past year—and from investigations made by the 
same gentleman in Philadelphia, it further appears that 
the Schuyikill coal trade to New-York and the eastern 
ports is increasing toa great extent, and fully warrants 
the addition of 40,000 tons as the basis of future calcu- 
lations. This trade pays a freight of about $1 44 to $1 
60 per ton, between Philadelphia and New-York, in ad- 
dition to the insurance, which averages a half per cent. 
on the value of the articles shipped. Estimating the rate 
of tolls which would be charged on these articles at 40 
cents, or 1 cent per mile through the main Canal, and 
the freight from city to city at 21 cents per ton, an al- 
lowance of freight amply sufficient, inasmuch as the 
boats which would navigate a Canal of the dimensions 
proposed, would carry 150 tons, the freight on which, 
at 21 cents, would be $21 50 each way, or 45 dollars for 
each voyage out and back, full cargo; it would amount 
to but 61 cents per ton for freight and toll by the Ca- 
nal, being 83 to 99 cents per ton cheaper than the pre- 
sent freightage, besides saving the whole insurance. This 
would draw to the Canal the whole of this trade, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. There is no room for specu- 
lation on this subject. It is impossible to be deceived. 
It is as certain as that the minds of men are governed by 
considerations of interest; as certain as that these con- 
siderations govern the trading community: that this 
trace will flow into the safest, most direct, and most sure 
channel, when through that channel it can be eonveyed 
at one third, or less than a third of the expense that would 
attend its passage through any other. ‘This 96,000 tons, 
would, therefore, pass through the Canal, yielding a 
revenue of 38,400 dollars per annum. 

4. Probable increase of trade. 
The distance from New-York to Philadelphia, coast- 


| wise, is three times as great as that by the route of the 
| proposed Delaware and Raritan Canal; and is attended 


with the disadvantages of a dangerous coast, a hea- 
vy expense for insurance, and great uncertainty as 
to the time within which the voyage can be made. These 
are difficulties more sensibly felt, and operating more 
extensively on the trading interests than can be readily 
conceived. A few facts will serve to illustrate them. 

1. The ordinary rate of insurance between the two 
cities, in the best vessels, is one half per cent. 

But let us see how this operates. Take the lowest 
priced articles; for example, common crockery: this costs 
about 173 dollars per ton, and the insurance is 86 cents. 
Sheet Tron, cost about 170 dollars per ton: the insurance 
on which is 85 cents. This the merchant has to pay be- 
sides the expense of freight. 

These articles, passing through the Canal, would pay 
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atoll of 40 cents a ton (or one cent per mile) and the 
freight from city to city would not exceed 21 cents, | 
which would pay, as was before observed, to a boat of | 
150 tons, $21 50 each way; and this toll and freight | 
would amount to but 61 cents, being 24 to 25 cents per 
ton less for the whole expense for transportation by the 
Canal, than is now paid for the insurance merely of the 
very lowest priced articles.. 

On higher priced articles the insurance is proportion- 
ably greater. On merchandise worth 1000 dollars per 
ton, for example, the insurance is 5 dollars; while the 
price of transportation by the Canal, is the same, or but 
a trifle more than on that of a lower price. 

The price of freight between the two cities varies 
from $1 44 to 1 60 per ton; the average rate is probably 
$1 50; and this whole amount, and more, would be sa- 
ved entirely by the Canal. 

The effect of this would be to put in motion every ar- 
ticle, in either city, which would bring one per cent. 
more in the other; the cost of transportation through 
the Canal, being but little more than one half per cent; 
while now no article will bear transshipment which does 
not bring 2 to 3, 5 and even 10 per cent. more in one 
city than in the other. And a single glance at these two 
great marts of trade will, the committee believe, satisfy 
every one that upon these principles, the equaliza- 
tion of the markets would double the trade between 
them. 

2. But without depending upon this state of facts a- 
lone, the committee believe there is another and very 
important reason upon which to found the estimate of a 
large increase of trade between New-York and Philadel- 
phia, in the event of this Canal’s being completed. The 
internal navigation system of Pennsylvania has as yet 
scarcely operated upon the trade of her great capital. 
Her canals are yet to be completed; her rich inland 
trade has yet to find its way to Philadelphia, whence it 
will seek the most advantageous market—and if your 
committee should be in error in supposing that the con- 
siderations adduced under the first head would double 
the trade heretofore estimated, they believe this addi- 
tional consideration fully to warrant the opinion that the 
trade between these two cities would speedily be dou- 
ble the amount which has been estimated. 

But out of abundant caution the committee will esti- 
mate the increase of trade from all these causes at but 50 
per cent., which would add 23,200 dollars to the rey- 
enue. 

3. The next item of revenue is from the Lehigh Ca- 
nal and upper Delaware trade. This it will be necessa- 
ry to consider under their several heads: and 

1. The Coal trade, 

Coal is rapidly becoming the great staple article of fu- 
el, wherever it can be obtained. And as the quantity at 
the various mines is wholly inexhaustible; which ever 
source can furnish the cheapest supply will supersede 
the others to a great extent in the market, or at least will 
be able to finda market for all it can produce. 

The rate at which it can be supplied depends upon 
the facilities with which it can be got to market. 


The Mauch Chunk coal field at the head of the Le- | 


high Canal, extends from the Lehigh to the head waters 
of the Swatara, and is inexhaustible. 
coal field equally large, 10 miles above, and butting on 
the Lehigh—and the Wyoming: coal fields extending 
from the head waters of jhe Lackawana to near Ber- 
wick, may be reached by a canal or rail road afew miles 
in length from the Lehigh thirty miles above Mauch 
Chunk. 

But the present supply is from Mauch Chunk—and this 
mine possesses advantages in several material respects 
over every other in the country. 1. The different veins in 
this mine all join, rendering a single shaft sufficient—all 
the other known, are in separate veins, requiring sepa- 
rate shafts. 2. There is a natural descent from the 
mine to the Lehigh, over which a rail road has been 
made, and on which the coal descends by its own grayi- 
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tation tothe boats—an advantage possessed no where 
else. 3. The Lehigh Canal is owned by the company, 
and has water enough to fill its locks every three min- 


utes—and their boats carrying 130 to 150 tons, are man- 


| aged by the same hands as would be required by boats 


of 25 tons. These are circumstances which enable that 
company to get their coal afloat as cheap, if not far 
cheaper, than any other. 

The population north and east of the Raritan which 
may be reached by, or who reside within a few miles of, 
water navigation, is about 1,500,000. If coal was to be 
universally used, the estimate ordinarily made, being 
three-fourths ofa ton to each individual, this population 
would require a million tons per annum. Philadelphia 
consumed the last year nearly 100,000 tons, and the de- 
mand is constantly increasing.* Pittsburg consumes 65 
bushels to an individual; and London, with a population 
of 1,500,000 consumes 1,935,000 tons per year. From 
these facts we may form an estimate of what would be 
the demand in New York and the eastern and northern 
cities. 

Here then is an immense coal market. Would the 
Lehigh Company supply it, in whole or in part? And 
would that supply pass through the canal we contemplate? 
These are questions to which the committee will endea- 
vour to furnish a satisfactory answer. 

It has already appeared that the Lehigh Company 
can get their Coal afloat cheaper than any other com- 
pany. ‘The question whether they would supply the 
New York and eastern market, then, depends upon 
their relative distance from them. The only coal mine 
of the country that could compete with the Lehigh com- 
pany in the supply of the New York and eastern mar- 
kets, through a different channel, is that at Carbondale, 
whence the coal passes through the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canalto New York. This route is as follows: 

Distance by rail road from Carbondale to 


the canal - - - - - 16 miles. 
Thence by the canal to Kingston on the 

Hudson - - ° ° - 106 
Lockage 1431 feet, equalto - - 71 
From Kingston to New York - - 100 


Total distance to N. York from Carbondale 293 miles. 
From Mauch Chunk to New York the distance is as 
follows: 
To the mouth of the Lehigh by the Com- 


pany’s canal - - - - - 55 miles. 
Thence by the Delaware and Raritan canal 
to the Raritan - - - - - 90 
Lockage of, say equalto - . - 4 
Thence to New York . - - 35 
Total distance from Mauch Chunk mines 
| to New York by the Delaware and$184 miles. 


| Raritan Canal, 
| Making a difference of 109 miles, in favour of the De- 
| laware and Raritan Canal route. 
| Nor could the Morris Canal successfully compete with 
this route for the supply of coal. 
The distance from Mauch Chunk to the 
Passaic by that Canal, is - - 131 miles. 
From the Passaic to New York ~— - 27 
Lockage 1644 feet (computing 20 feet 
rise or fall as equal to one mile) 
would be - - : - - 82 
Total distance by this route’ - - 240 miles. 
56 miles further than by the Delaware and Raritan 
| Canal. 
The other coal mines in Pennsylvania (the Schuyl- 
kill, &c.) being so situated that their nearest route to 
| the eastern canal, would be also through the contem- 
plated canal, it is unnecessary to institute any inquiry 
here respecting them. 








| * This is erroncous—Sece Register, vol. IIL. p. 80. 
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Having shown then, as the committee believe, conclu- | laware and the Raritan—The Chesapeake and southern 


sively, that the New York and castern markets can be 
supplied with the article of coal through the medium of 
the proposed Delaware and Raritan Canal, with more 
facility than through any other, and having shown too 


that the eastern market is sufficiently extensive to con- | 


sume any amount the transportation of which could be 


now readily contemplated, the committee observe, that | 


the Lehigh Company have manifested a willingness to 
contract for the passage of 100,000 tons through the 
Canal and feeder, from their mines, alone, per year, 
from the first year of the completion of the canal—and 
this with the other considerations to which they have 
called the attention of the House, induces them to be- 
lieve they may safely add that amount of trade as de- 
rivable from that source. This at one cent per ton per 
mile for 60 miles, feeder and canal, would be $60,000. 

2. The next source of revenue under this head is to 
be derived from the upper Delaware trade—and that of 
the country through which the feeder passes. 

The Delaware is navigable for boats 130 miles above 
the Jersey line, or at a rough estimate 250 miles above 
the tide water at Trenton—for a great part of this dis- 
tance it passes through a thickly settled, agricultural 
country—abounding in lumber, grain, pork, oil, &c. a 
considerable quantity of which would go to the New 
York market by the canal. 

The state convention which met at Princeton in 1827, 
estimated the revenue of the canal from this source at 
$35,000. Your committee are aware of the uncertainty 
of estimates thus formed, from data necessarily vague 
and indefinite. But from the combination of talent, ex- 
perience, and knowledge, from which the estimate 
emanated; and from the corroborating facts apparent 
from the face of the country and its known trade andre 
sources, your committee are led to believe that by tak” 
ing one-third of that estimated revenue, they keep with 
in those bounds which they have hitherto prescribed to” 
themselves. This would be $11,666. 
head, to which the committee will advert, is connected 
with the contemplated continuation of the Lehigh na- 
vigation to the Susquehanna, and from thence by way 
of the Seneca or Cayuga lakes to the Erie Canal and the 
great lakes. 

A water communication already exists between the 
west branch of Susquehanna and Lake Erie, with short 
portages, and the connection of the Susquehanna with 
the Lehigh will soon be effected. Thirty miles above 
Mauch Chunk, the waters of the latter river are upon 


the summit level between that and the Susquehanna | 


at about 10 miles distance, and the junction canbe ef- 
fected with the utmost ease. The spirit of enterprise 
is abroad in Pennsylvania, and she has already fixed her 
eye upon that important link, and promised its comple- 
tion. 


This will open to the contemplated canal across our 
state all the advantages of a revenue from a back land 
agricultural trade. The immense agricultural regions 
of northern Pennsylvania and southern New York, 
equal in richness of soil and extent of territory to those 
through which the New York canals pass, will pour 
their products through this avenue to the Atlantic—and 
as the New York Canal trade yields already a revenue of 
$833,000 per annum to their Canals—this trade, equal 
in extent and importance, the legitimate property of 
of our canal, as a source of revenue, forms in the minds 
of the committee a powerful inducement for its com- 
pletion. But your committee leave it as a reversionary 
interest. They forbear introducing it into their esti- 
mates; though they could not in justice forbear advert- 
ing to itin these strong terms. 

Passing by the Central Pennsylvania Canals, as con- 
nected with, and already considered under the head of 
the Philadelphia and New York trade. 

4. We come to the fourth and last item upon the sub- 
ject of the probable revenue of the canal from the De- 


3. The third and last source of revenue under this | 


| trade. 


| The Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, which will be 
, completed early in the spring, opens to the Delaware, 

the trade of Maryland, Virginia, southern Pennsylyania, 
and the Carolinas; to which will, in process of time, be 
added that of the Ohio. 

This trade has been already considered as far as the 
ports on the east river is concerned—and it remains to 
ascertain the amount of trade between the ports and 
places on the Chesapeake Bay, and the city of New- 
York. This trade, so far as carried on in regularly licens- 
ed vessels, now amounts to 155,000 tons, according to 
the report of an agent employed by the Governor to 
make the investigations, and pays $2, on the average, 
per ton for freight, besides insurance. This amount has 
been furnished, like that of the New-York and Philadel- 
phia trade, asthe very minimum—and probably does 
not embrace two thirds of that actually existing, when 
we consider that it includes Baltimore, Annapolis, Wash- 
ington, Alexandria, Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, &c. 
together with the natural and artificial navigations of the 
Bay. But taking this amount for the basis of our estimate, 
at one cent per ton per mile toll, it amounts to $62,000. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to advance argu- 
ments to prove that the trade of the Chesapeake Bay 
would pass to New York by the canals. The same reas- 
oning which applied to the Philadelphia and New York 
trade, applies, in its full force, to this, the price of insu- 
rance is increased in proportion, at least, to the extent 
|} of additional canal navigation: and it could easily be 
| shown that the trade of the Chesapeake would be trans- 
| ported by the canals to New York at but little, if any 
| thing, more than the rate of insurance now paid—which 

would save the whole amount now paid for freight. 

The committee cannot close this important branch of 
| their inquiry without adverting to several facts intimate- 
| ly connected with it. 

1. They have founded all their estimates upon an un- 
| interrupted state of peace. It was ascertainetl that du- 
| ring the last war with England, the sum of $2,000,000 
; was expended in the transportation of various articles 
/across New-Jersey in wagons; anda state of hostility 
| with a maritime power would always tend to increase, 
|to a vast extent, the revenue of the proposed -anal. 
| 2. They have taken in all their estimates, the lowest 
| rate of tolls; instead of one cent per ton, per mile, most 
articles of transportation will bear double the amount of 
' tolls, at least, and this would increase thsir estimates more 
| than 50 per cent. 
3. They have not taken into the account at all the lo- 
cal trade of the canal, which would, without a doubt, a- 
| mount to a very considerable sum: and 
| 4. In all their estimates they have taken the /owest 
possible amounts of revenue; while they have admitted, 
| for the completion of the canal, the highest possible a- 
| mount of expenditure. 
But notwithstanding this, the result to which they 
| have arrived is as follows: 
| Cost on the Canal and Feeder (largest 
| dimensions) 
| On which the interest per annum, at five 
per cent, would be 


$1,114,741 


55,737 05 





| Revenue from Canal and Feeder, derivable from: 
1. The East river &c. trade with Philadel. $58,562 





| 2. The do. do. trade with the south, &c. 35,335 
3. N. York & Philadelphia trade &c. viz. 
1. From Travellers 8,600 
2. Inland Trade 8,000 
3. Coasting trade 38,400—46,400 
4. From the increase of trade &c.(50 p.c.) 23,200 
5. Lehigh and Upper Delaware trade viz: 
1. Coal trade 60,000 
| 2. Upper Delaware, &c. 11,666 
| 6. Delaware and Chesapeake Trade 62,000 
j _———- 
$283,761 
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From which it appears that the minimum amount of | suited to their view of trade, and importance of the canal, 
consequent upon its peculiar location. ‘The lower Del 


revenue which will be received from tiis Canal, will 
amount to two hundred and eighty three thousand seven | aware, East River, Hudson, and Chesapeake and Del- 
hundred and sixty-one dollars, which is more than 25 | aware navigations, seem to demand a connecting link 
per cent per annum, on the dargest estimated amount of | of ample dimensions. The national interests appear to 
capital necessary to complete it. A revenue, which | call for it—and there are other considerations which fa- 
after deducting the necessary expenses of repairs, &c,| vour it. A large canal is easier navigated than a small 
would pay the interest and entirely liquidate the principal| one. On the Tonnewanta, where the Erie canal is 150 
of the capital in less than five years after its completion; | feet wide by 20 deep, 2 horses draw a boat 6 miles an 
leaving the state forever thereafter in the possession of | hour, with ease, while, on the other side of the mountain 
a clear yearly revenue, from this single source, of many | ridge, where the canal is low and narrow, 3 horses draw 
hundred thousand dollars, to be applied as the people | it S miles an hour with difficudty. And on General Ber- 














might direct, for their henefit. 

The Committee then take a cursory view of different 
canals in this country and England and shew the advan- 
tages attending them respectively and remark that: 


**The Canal proposed from the Delaware to the Rar- 
itan, does essentially unite them all; and that without the 
possibility of equal competition. It connects Philadel- 
phia, rapidly becoming one of the greatest manufactur- 
ing cities in the Union, with New York, already our 
greatest commercial city. It opens the inexhaustible 
Coal Mines of Pennsylvania to an immense eastern 
market; and it connects the three great inland navigations 
of the north and east, with the numerous canals west of 
the Delaware. 

If, then, each of these advantages, separately, produce 
invariably the results we have seen: wha will be their 
effect when they come to be all united in one single Ca- 
nal. 

The committee will now conclude their observa 
tions on the subject of the probable revenue of 
the proposed Canal, with a single remark, in reference 
to the capacity of the Canal to pass the amount of trade 
which is contemplated by their estimates. 

Locks, calculated for boats of 150 tons, require 15 
minutes for the passage of each boat, and this would be 
the ordinary tonnage of boats navigating the canal pro- 
posed; at this estimate 48 boats could pass per day of 
12 hours, or 7,200 tons; which, for 200 days in the year, 
alone, would be 1,440,000 tons, on which the tolls at 
but 1 per cent per mile, per ton, would amount to 
$576,000—and when the accommodation of a greater 
trade became necessary, double locks might be con- | 
structed at a comparatively small expense, which would | 
at once double the capacity of the Canal—and admit of 
the passage of a sufficient trace to yield a’ revenue of | 
more than a million of dollars per annum. 

‘‘But the committee hasten to a conclusion. A few | 
promiscuous remarks, on subjects not coming within | 
the range of the preceding discussicn, and they have 
done. And 

1. Some difficulty may arise, at first view, in regard 
to the contemplated use of the waters of the Delaware 
for the purpose of feeding this canal. In regard to this 
matter the committee remark, that they apprehend this 
state possesses the right to appropriate the waters of 
that river to its own purpose, provided it does not affect 
injuriously, the natural navigation; and it has been as- 
certained by the calculation of scientific gentlemen, 
whose statements have heretofore been received as au- 
thority, that the water necessary to supply a canal 30 
feet by 4, would reduce the water of the river, at the 
falls opposite Trenton, but } of an inch at low water; 
consequently, a canal 60 by 8 feet would reduce it but 
2-3 ofan inch. And besides, when the river is low, 
there is no navigation to interfere with, and when high, 
the water would not be sensibly diminished at all. But 
the committee believe, independent of these facts that 
Pennsylvania is now desir ous of an arrangement for the 
mutual use of these waters, and that she will be the first 
to apply for the privilege: thus this objection is esteemed 
but as a shadow, and even that is about to be removed.”’ 

**The dimensions of the canal, has been assumed in 
the report at 60 by 8—that of the feeder at 40 by 5. 
The committee considered these dimensions as best 


Vor, Ill 16 


nard’s authority it is stated, that 100 horses will perform 
the same work ona canal 60 fect wide, as 121 horses 
will perform on one 45 feet wide, in consequence of the 
water, in a narrow canal, collecting so much more at the 
bow of the buat. Consequently, transportation may be 
dome cheaper on a large than on a smail canal, a consid- 
eration of deep importance in the case under contem- 
plation.” 


Extracts froma report of Jxo. N. Stmrson, (an agent 
appointed by the Governor of New Jersey.) 


‘* But to form a proper estimate of the importance of 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal, in facilitating interna- 
tional commerce, and the immense revenue it must 
eventually produce, from uniting so many and such ex- 
tensive ramifications of canal and river nayigations on 
each side of New Jersey, we must look forward, a little, 
to the completion of the Pennsylvania Canals, the Che- 
sapeake and Ohio canal, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road. Whenever all these great improvements 
shall be finished, the Delaware and Raritan Canal can- 
not fail to draw through it the productions of a greater 
extent of country than any other in the known worid. 
These improvements will presently open to it not enly 
the vast magazines of coal and vuther mineral treasures 
of Pennsylvania, but the various productions both of the 
Atlantic and of the western states. This is no visionary 
speculation; it is foundedin the plainest dictates of rea- 


| son; isin perfect coincidence with the lessons of expe- 


rience, and is the sober deduction of common sense. 
Let any man of sound reflection look forward fifty or an 
hundred years, and calculate what must then be the 
population, and the agricultural, commercial, and ma- 
nufacturing resources of these United States; and it 
cannot fail todiscover in this canal, not only a mine of 
wealth to New Jersey, buta political engine of the 
greatest value and importance, by which she may at all 
times and under every emergency, which may in the 
course of time and events arise, command the respect 
of all her sister states. And however men, who take 
one sided and partial views of the subject may now 
hesitate and doubt as to the policy of the measure; let 
it only be carried into effect, and the day is not very 
remote when every unprejudiced mind will see it as 
clearly as if written with a sun beam; for there is good 
reason to believe it will not require above twelve or fif- 
teen years at most, and very probably a considerably 
shorter period, for the tolls to. reimburse the state from 
the entire expense of its construction.” 

‘In speaking of the Lehigh coal, the committee of 
Congress in their report referred to say, that ‘‘in the 
course of about sixteen or eighteen months, the com- 
pany expect to have an ascending navigation complet- 
ed; which they are now carrying on with great vigor.— 
When they shall have completed their up and down na- 
vigation, they expect, [continue the committee] to be 
able to carry down to Philadelphia 100,000 tons of coal 
annually. But, say the committee, what will give a 
new and efficient impulse to the coal trade, is that with- 
in the last month, the Union Canal, uniting the waters of 
the Susquehanna with the Schuylkill, has been com- 
pleted, and that coal from the former, had already be- 
gan to flow through it to Philadelphia.” They speak 
of the coal on the Susquehanna as not only superabun- 
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dant, but of superior quality and of very easy access; | Letter from J. 1. Born, Esq. to S. Stevens, Esq. Chair- 
and represent, that according to the present ratio of in- | man of the Committee of the Corporation. 
crease of the quantity raised, and of consumption, in | New York, Dec 30th, 1828. 
five years, one million of tons per annum may be ex-| Sir—By your letter of the 12th instant, you direct 
pected to be forwarded to Philadelphia, from the Sus- | me to ascertain “the entire amount of the tonnage of all 
quehanna, Schuylkill, and the Lehigh. goods, wares, merchandise and produce, which passes 
If this should be realized, it is quite obvious that Phi-, annually between the city of New York, and all ports 
ladelphia will be abundantly supplied from the Susque- | and places on the Delaware river and bay, and the aver- 
hanna and the Schuylkill, and that the best and most | age price per ton coastwise between Philadelphia and 
profitable market fer the Lehigh, will be the city of N. | New York; and also between said city of New York, 


York, as soon as the Delaware and Raritan Canal shall | and all ports and places on and around the Chesapeake 
have been constructed. Here then is a most copious | Bay.” 


and durable source of income to this canal, as soon as it | 





can be constructed, and will probably go on from year 
to year, to augment for ages to come. Were this the 
only source of support, it would fully justify the con- 
struction of this canal, for the toll would presently re- 
pay the interest of the cost of it. But it is quite probable 
that from its peculiarly favourable location, on which ever 
of the proposed routes it may ultimately be fixed, this 
would not constitute above a third part of the tonnage 
of what would pass through it, and on many other arti- 
cles the toll would be much higher. It is impossible to 


calculate with mathematical precision, what amount of | 


tolls this canal from all its different sources of income, 
may on its completion produce; but it is presumed, the 
following statement will be fully realized: 
Say then that the Canal and Feeder will be 
sixty miles in length, and that 100,000 tons of 
coal from the Lehigh, to pay only a cent a ton 
per mile, shall yearly pass through it, will give $60,000 
From the great facility of communication 
which this and the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal (now nearly finished) will afford, be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and other ports on the Chesapeake Bay, the 
intercourse will be immensely increased; for a 
very smail variation in the price of any article, 
in any of these markets, would cause ship- 
ments through these canals, where insurance 
would be unnecessary, and certainty of time 
could be calculated on, so that the estimated 
amount of the coasting trade between N. York, 
the Delaware river and Bay, and the Chesa- 
peake Bay, as now furnished by the corpora- 
tion of that city, namely, 211,000 tons, may 
safely be assumed as the minimum on which 
toll would be collected; to which must be 
added, what now passes iniand, say 10,000 
tons more, making an aggregate of 221,000 
tons, to pass through the canal, and pay a cent 
and a half a ton per mile, orsixty cents per ton 
through, will give 
The toll on the transit of passengers from 
the very cheap, casy, and comfortable manner 
they may, through the canal, be conveyed 
from city to city, will in a little time be a con- 
siderable source of income. Upwards of 
eighty thousand passengers in the steam boats 
and stages have passed between New York 
and Philadelphia, during the past year, and 
will probably be greatly, if not quite doubled, 
when this cheap and very convenient mode of 
conveyance shall be afforded, and it is believ- 
ed, may safely he set down at 
The lumber, grain, flour, with various other 
articles of agricultural produce, and manufac- 
tures, which will pass through both Feeder 
and Canal, from each side of the Delaware 
above; from the transit of merchandise carried 
back, and from the lime, marl, and other ma- 
nures, with the wood, timber, stone, brick, 
and other articles, to be shipped on the line 
of the canal, which would presently be set in 


motion, may it is presumed be estimated at a 
like sum of - 


20,000 








Making a sum total of annual toll of 


Vessels licensed for the coasting trade are required to 
enter or clear at the custom-house only, when they have 
on board of foreign merchandise, an “aggregate value 
of $800.” Such as have goods of domestic origin sole- 
ly, neither enter nor clear. No full record can thus be 
found at the custom-house of the trade—nor am I aware 
of any mode that could be adopted to procure, without 
much delay, a full statement of the entire tonnage em- 
ployed in the trade referred to. Under such circum- 
stances, I can but present to you, a statement compiled 
from the best data obtainable, to exhibit the minimum 
amount of the tonnage fully employed, and which I am 
convinced will be found correct. 

From the register kept in the naval office, of the ves- 
sels that have cleared for the ports embraced in the in- 
quiry, between the 15th of December, 1827, and the 
15th instant, it appears that the licensed tonnage to 
Philadelphia, (no clearance appearing for other ports or 
places on the Delaware Bay,) was 16,508 tons, and 
that to Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, Baltimore, and 
other ports and places on the Chesapeake Bay, was 
50,668 tons, without comprising the merchandise trans- 
ported across the state of New Jersey, of which a cor- 
rect detail can only be had in that State, or the pro- 
perty, of which no great amount can have gone by re- 
gistered vessels. 

Some of the vessels thus cleared went with foreign 
merchandise. of no greater amount than was required 
for ballast; but as the ‘regular traders generally carry 
deck loads, it is presumed that this was an equivalent, 

Making a fair allowance for such vessels 
as may have sailed with a loading of do- 
mestic produce only, I assume it as cor- 
rect, that the licensed tonnage actually 
| filled or fully occupied in the coasting 
(trade to Philadelphia, and ports and 


| places on the Delaware Bay, was - 18,000 Tons. 
And that to ports and places on the 
| Chesapeake Bay, was - - - 55,000 


| 





Thus from New York - 
| Much of the trade to New York is in 

flour, grain and coa!, and I believe that an 
| estimate of the tonnage thus employed 
| for the year would be a moderate one, if 
|taken for Philadelphia, and ports and 


73,000 Tons. 


places on the Delaware Bay, as 38,000 
And the Chesapeake Bay as =: 100,000 
‘To New York, 138,000 





Making a total of licensed tonnage of 211,000 Tons, 
for the year, considered as fully filled or occupied. 

The standard from which freights are graduated in the 
trade, is the bulk of a flour barrel. The capacity of the 
licensed tonnage, above specified, would be equal to 


1,688,000 barrels. The average price of freight to 
Philadelphia, is 18 a 20 per barrel, 
Baltimore, 25 


These estimates are not presented as perfectly cor- 
| rect, butas approaching as near the fact as it is practi- 
_ cable to bring them. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your humble servant, 
J. tl. BOYD. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY, 
Josera M‘itvarne, Esq. 
Sec’y to the Board of Canal Commissioners. 
Srr—In compliance with your joint and separate in- 
structions to us on the 2d and 14th January, and the 7th 
inst., we respectfully Rerorr: 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY. 


| the commencement of the old Union Canal 
to point of intersection of lines, 
Additional expense of graduation to level of 37 
feet above tide, 
| Cost of laying ra‘ls on 
way, 


2,687 75 


1,000 00 
2 27.80 miles of road 


ae 


ee 


18,700 00 








First, As to the merits ofa line crossing at Fair Mount, | 
as explained in your letter to the undersigned, Messrs. | 
Robinson and Hopkins. 

Such aline is perfectly practicable, but involves con- | that the increased cost of continuing the rail road onthe 
siderable difficulties. Two heavy embankments, a| right bank ofthe river to Fair Mount, and of crossing at 
deep cut, and an unusual portion of rock excavation | that point would be 97,433 21 dollars. The two lines 
must be encountered. And in order to bring the rail- as regards a connection with shipping on the east shore 
way by a gentle and easy eurve ona bridge ut the point | of the Schuylkill, and with the Delaware, present equal 
proposed, it will be necessary to incur the expense and advantages. But the line crossing at Fair Mount offers 
inconveniences of a tunnel 31 chains long, and 20 by 12 a facility of connection with tide water on the west shore 
feet high. | of the Schuylkill, not afforded by the location of Major 

In the event ofthe adoption of this line it would be | Wilson. On the other hand the tunnel which will be 
aclvisable to fall at the Stationary Engine at Judge Pe- required on this line and the necessity of crossing at Fair 
ters’, ten feet lower than has been contemp!ated on the | Mount in an exposed situation by an oblique bridge, 
line reported by Major Wilson, & afterwards to continue | present very strong objcctions to it. 
on a horizontal plane, to the summit between the Dela-| Secondly, as to the practicability and cost of a branch 
ware and the Schuylkill. This profile is recommen-| line from the inclined plane near Judge Peters’ to a 
ded, not because an undulating line or lower Bridge at | point on the sloop navigation of the Schuylkill, below 
Fair Mount would be inadmissable, but because no sa-| the permanent bridge. ‘I'wo lines have been examined 
ving of expense would be produced by such a change, | with a view to this cbject; one following the trace of the 
which would justify impairing the profile of this part of | line crossing at Fair Mount, until within halfa mile of 
the line. | the proposed crossing point, here ascending a ravine 

Should the location of the line reported by Major | nearly at right angles with the river and passing back of 
Wilson be confirmed, its graduation should, in our opin- | Mantua Village, near the junction of the roads from the 
ion, be so modified as to attain an elevation 37 feet a- | two bridges, and tcrininating opposite the permanent . 
bove high tide, at a point 48 chs. before reaching pick- | bridge. ; 
et 42. This would be done in order to give it all the | | A second passing along the bluffs and sloping shore of 
advantage it could have for a connection with the ship- | the Schuylkill, the whole distance from the foot of the 
ping on the Schuylkill without reducing it below the | inclined plane to the first wharf below the said bridge. 
level of the summit between this river and the Dela- | The first of these lines would involve the necessity of a 
ware. In this case the line reported by Major Wilson, | brake at its point of termination, and either of the lines 
would at the point alluded to, intersect with that cros- | would be very expensive for a double branch on which a 
sing at Fair Mount. ' lesser radius of curvature than that adopted on other 

‘The following Estimate of the line crossing at Fair | parts of the rail-road was deemed inadmissable. 

Mount, by Mr. Hopkins, and the annexed abstract from! Fora single branch with occasional crossing places, 

the estimate of Major Wilson, of the line reported by | on which greater curvatures were allowed, the trace ad- 

him, present views of the cost of each route from the | hering tothe river slope would be preferable. We beg 

foot of the inclined plane to their point of intersection. | leave to refer to the following sketch of such a line and 
Estimate of line crossing at Fair Mount. | estimate of its cost, by Major Wilson: 


$72,778 79 
It appears from a comparison of the above estimates, 
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50501 yds embankment at 12°c $6,060 | “The branch line commences atthe termination of the if 
12828 yds of rocks at $1 12,828 | inclined plane at Judge Peters’, and is traced on the pia 
3396 yds excavation above rock at 8 c 271 | margin of Schuylkill river for $1 chains to a position be- 1 
22888 yds excavation at 7 c 1,602 | yond the residence of Samuel Breck, Esq. at a descend- : 
16215 yds embankment at 9 c 1,459 | ing graduation of 30 feet per mile; from thence it is kept be 
19420 yds deep cut at 10 c 1,942 | level for 984 chains, until it passes below the dam at a 
9709 yds rock at $1 25 12,136 | Fair Mount; and onthe remaining part of the distance, ¢ 
19163 yds tunnel excavation at 2 50 47,907 | which is 61 chains, the descending graduation is 24 feet S 
428 perches masonry at 2 dolls. 856 | permile. Its termination is at a position south of the id 
9711 yds rock at 60 c 5,826 | permanent bridge, and on a level with the wharf imme- 4 
1614 yds embankment at 9 c 145 | diately below that bridge. s 
3500 yds excavation at 8c 280 In locating this branch, the horizontal curves may be 

2 miles and 40 10-100 laying raijs 24,000 | determined within the limits assigned for the main line, 
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| excepting at the projecting rock, near the residence of 
$115,312 | Rundel, Esq. where the radius of curvature can- 
/not without a considerable addition to the cost of the 
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Bridge. 
3 Piers 4657 c yds masonry at 5 dolls. 
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23,285 | road, be greater than 400 feet. In the present trace, s 
Abutments and wing walls on east side of the | the radius at this point is 378 2-10 feet, the exterior an- 
river, including arch for road 3326 c yards gles of the sides of the polygon of 66 feet each being 10 
at 250 8,315 | degrees.” 
Preparing rock for abutment on west side of Section 1. From the foot of the inclined plane, the 
the river 300 | line curves southwardly and crosses with a balustrade 
800 feet superstructure 24,000 | bridge at Small-Run; from thence it pierces a point of 
———— | side-hill 21 feetat the greatest depth, and is conducted 
Cost of Bridge 55,900 | along the slope-hill, crossing in its course, two runs, and 
Cost of Rail Way and laying rails 115,312 | encountering ledges of rock. The section terminates 
— | in front of the residence of S. Breck, Esq. 
$171,212 Embankment at end of plane on 13 chs., great- 
Line reported by Major Wilson. | estdepth 14 ft.; 6178 cubic ydsat 15cts $926 70 
Amount of bridge embankment and bridge a- | Excavation on 820 chs., greatest depth 21.1 ft. ; 
cross the Schuylkill, as per estimate of Penn- | 8826 cubic yds at 16 cents 1412 16 
sylvania rail road, 50,391 04} Do. on9.75 chs., greatest depth 8 ft.; 1735 


Amount of excavation and embankment from 


cubic yds at 8 cts 138 80 
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Embankmentat run on 44 chs., greatest depth 


17 ft.; 1884 cubic yds at 14 cts 263 76 
Excavation on 5 chs., greatest depth 5.3 ft.; 

503 cubic yards at 12 cents 60 36 
Embankment on 34chs, greatest depth 7.3 ft.; 

464 cubic yds at 12 cts 55 68 | 
Excayation on 7 chs.; 484 cubic yds at 9 cts 43 36 
Side-cutting solid rock on 54 chs.; 248 cubic 

yds at 50 cts 124 00 
Embankment on 2 chs., greatest depth 14.6 ft.; 

967 cubic yards at 12 cts 116 04 
Excavation on 6} chs., greatest depth 14.2 ft.; 

1158 cubic yds (side cutting) of rock at 50 

cts: and 1714 cubic yds common excavation 

at 8 cts 716 12 
Excavation of rock (side-cutting) on 4.30 chs., 

greatest depth 2.8 ft. ; 1709 cubie yds rock at 

50 cts: and 1413 cubic yds common excaya- 

tion at 8 cts 967 54 
Embankment on 2 chs, greatest depth 7 ft.; 

251 cubic yards at 12 cts 30 12 
Excavation on 8 chs., greatest depth 6 ft.; 1078 

cubic ydsat 8 cts 86 24 
36 perches slope-wall at 75 cts 27 00 
One bridge 986 dolls. 2 culverts 250, 2 cross- 

drains 22 dolls. 1258 00 
One road-bridge 100 00 
Light grubbing on 34 chs. at 1 dol. per ch. 31 50 








$6,357 58 
Section 2d. After crossing arun near Mr. Breck’s,the 
line is traced for a few chains along a steep side hill, it 
there turns Rundell’s point with 17 feet side cutting in 
solid roc, and terminates on favorable ground. 
Embankment at Breck’s run on 2.30 chs. great- 
est depth 14 ft.; 1129 cubic yds at 13 ets 
Excavation on 9.60 chs. greatest depth 9 ft.; 
1008 cubic yds of rock at 50 cts.: and 2010 
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$13009 52 


| 


Total amount for grading road 
To 3 miles of rail road includihg passing 
places, gravel for horse path, &c. u $4207 


| 84 per mile 32623 52 
| To extra for double branch beyond west ‘ 
Philadelphia street 504 97 
Total cost of branch line $26138 01 





Thirdly, ‘fas to the practicability, expediency, and 

| cost of continuing the main Rail way line from the in- 

clined plane aforesaid, down the west side of the 

| Schuylkill, and entering the city by a bridge at any 
point below the bridge at Harding’s.”’ 

The line followed on this plan, would be the same 
with that which would be recommended with a view to 
crossing at Fair Mount, as far as the northern entrance 
ofthe tunnel. On the last proposed plan, the expense 
and inconyenience of a tunnel would be avoided, be- 
cause the Rail road, m‘ght be conducted around the 
bluff opposite Fair Mount, if crossing the river at that 
point is not contemplated, without incurring a greater 
convexity in any part of the distance, than is admitted 
on other sections of the Rail road. The expense of 
crossing the river, would, however, be much increased, 
in consequence of the increased cost of founding piers, 
and the necessity of very heavy embankments. 

A line crossing opposite Race street, on the lowest 

| bridge which would be admissible, and descending at 
the greatest rate of graduation must, nevertheless, be 
carried as far as Schuylkill Second street; before it 
would attain the surface of the street, as regulated by 
the city councils. As it must rise from this street to 
the dividing ground between the Delaware& Schuylkill, 
|about 12 feet, it will be readily observed, that it wild 


$146 77 | present a very ineligible profile fora line leading to the 


Delaware, in comparison with either of the lines above 
considered. The great objection, however, to this plan 





cubic yds common excavation at 9 cts 684 90 | arises from its greater interferences with streets and city 
Embankment on 3 chs., greatest depth 9.1 ft.; | arrangements than any other, and unnecessarily length- 
536 cubic yds at 12 cts 64 32) ening the distance to trains of wagons going to the 
Side excavation on 6 chs., greatest depth 17 ft. | Northern Liberties, at any point north of Callowhill st. 
solid rock 1307 cubic yds at 50 cts 653 50 | It appears to us, that no part of the Delaware front pre- 
Side embankment on 34 chs., greatest depth | sents more advantages for the accommodation of an ex- 
11.5 ft.; 871 cubic yds at 12 cts 104 52 tensive export trade, or would be more easily attained 
Excavation 27 chs., 3646 cubic yds at 9 cts 328 14 | by branch Rail roads from either the Fair Mount loca- 
Embankment on 25 chs., greatest depth 13 ft. ; | tion, or that of Major Wilson, than that part of it imme 
1608 cubic yds at 12 cts 192 96 | diately north of the street above named. The plan un- 
Excavation on 8chs., greatest depth 16 ft.:3801 | der consideration increases the distance to this part of 
cubic yds at 11 cts 418 11| the Northern Liberties, without producing correspond- 
Embankment on 12 chs. :842 cubic yds at 12cts 101 04| ent diminution in that to the city front. Presuming, 
3 culverts of 6, 6, and 3 ft. 340 00 | however, this augmentation of distance to have no pre- 
4 cross-drains 55 00 | judicial effect, the large commerce which may be ex- 
Paving Embankment 521 sq yds at 40 cts per pected to settle north of Callowhill street, would be 
sq y 208 40 | made unnecessarily to cross this street, and Vine street, 
Grubbing 22 chs, at 1 50 33 00 | instead of being conducted, as it might be, by a line al- 
_ together north of them, to the Delaware. When it is 

$3,330 66 | recollected, that the former street must always consti- 


Section 3d, Near its commencement the line is curv- 
ed on a steep side hill of solid rock, which it pierces at | 
an average depth of 6 feet, and after passing in the rear | 
of Mr. Harding’s Hotel, is traced on favourable ground | 
to a point south of West Philadelphia street, below the 
Permanent Bridge, where it terminates. 
Excavation on 184 chs av depth 6.5 ft solid 

rock 3529 cub yds at 50 cts 
Embankment on 6 chs greatest depth 8.4 ft 


$1764 50 


961 c yds a 12 cts 115 32 
Excavation on34 chs greatest depth 4.2 ft 

262 c yds a7 cts 18 34 
Embankment on 11 chs greatest depth 10 ft 

5128 c¢ ydsa 13 cts 666 64 
Excavation on 45 chs 5221 cub yds a 8 cts 417 68 
2 Culvert of 4& 3 ft $110 two cross drains 14, 124 00 
Grubbing on 18 chs a $1 00 per ch 18 00 
Paving embankment 492 sq vards a 40 cts 196 80 


$3321 28 


tute a leading avenue to the city,the advantage of dimi- 
nishing the necessity for passing it with trains of Rail 
road cars, will be at once perceived. 

Fourthly, ‘‘As to the practicability, expediency and 
cost of carrying the main line after crossing the Schuyl- 
kill near Peters’ Island, down that river so as to termin- 
ate on the tide water, at a point either below the perma- 
nent Bridge, or between it and the bridge at Harding’s.” 

It has been observed above, that in the event of the 
execution of the line recommended by Major Wilson, it 
will be advisable so to modify its graduation, as to attain 
48 chs before reaching picket No. 42; an elevation of 
37 feet above high tide. From this point and level, a 
line was carried along Schuylkill Second street to the 
river at the end of Chesnut street. The connection with 
the shipping may be advantageously made by this line, 
a long embankment, but not heavy, will be required, 
and some of the streets intersected must be passed by 
bridges. These results will not it is believed be pro- 
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ductive of material inconveniences. At any rate no oth- 
er line appears to present less; and a rail road to the 
shipping of the Schuylkill on the east side of the river, 
to be executed cither by the state, or a company, can- 
not in our opinion be dispensed with. 

Having answered so far as appeared to us necessary, 
the several questions presented by you, we now proceed 
to compare the lines proposed for the continuation of the 
public road, or as leading lines, with that reported by 
Major Wilson. : - 

The plan of crossing between the two bridges has in 
our opinion nothing to recommend it, but the facility 
of connecting with shipping west of the Schuylkill.— 
It increases materially the distance to the Northern Lib- 
erties; and some what increases that to the City front on 
the Delaware. It will be more expensive than any plan 
which has been proposed and presents greater incon- 
weniences than any other, from an interference with 
streets. 

A line crossing at Fair Mount offers equal advantages 
for connecting with it, to every part of the city and its 
dependences, between the Delaware'and Schuylkill,and 
reduces the length of the branch recommended by the 
commissioners, about two miles. This advantage how- 
ever would in our opinion, be too dearly purchased by 
the increased cost of this location, ($97,433 21) the in- 
creased length of the leading line (13 chs) and the last- 
ing inconveniences of the tunnel. 

It remains to discuss the relative advantages of con- 
ducting the line reported by Maj. Wilson to the Schuyl- 
kill wharves, or of terminating it at or near the dividing 
ground between the Delaware and Schuylkill. 

There can be, itis believed, no question that as soon 
as the termination of the rail road by the common- 
wealth is definitely scttled, individuals or companies 
will present themselves to undertake the execution of 
this and other eligible connections with both rivers.— 
There is therefore in our opinion no sort of necessity 
for the execution of this or any similar line by the com- 
monwealth. The same however cannot be said of the 
proposed continuation of the line to Broad street. So 
far at least, it seems to us it should be executed by the 
state, because so far it is necessarily the stem of all the 
connections with the Delaware, and were the line oc- 
cupied by a company,embarvassing difficulties might be 
presented in the way of valuable & eligible branch lines. 

It is asked in your letter of instructron of the 7th inst. | 
*‘Supposing the bridge located by Mr. Hopkins across 
the Schuylkill near Fair Mount, to be reduced to the 
least elevation consistent with its safety, what would be | 
the effect of such a change upon the cost of his line’— 
What advantages would a bridge so constructed have 
for the purposes, of a communication with the Schuylkill 
on the east side, over that proposed by Mr. Hopkins, or 
over the line adopted by the canal commissioners on the 
recommendation of Major Wilson’? Would it be practi- 
cable to attain the same, or nearly the same advantage 
by so graduating Major Wilson’s line, as to reduce its 
elevation where it approaches nearest the tide water?” 

It was deemed unadvisable to cross at Fair Mount at 
aless elevation than 37 feet above high tide, because it 
was proposed at this elevation to pass the dividing 
ground between the Delaware and Schuylkill; and it! 
was ascertained that a horizontal plane might be pre- | 
served from the foot of the stationary engine without a- | 
ny material augmentation of expense. The same con- 
siderations recommend in our opinion, that the line re- 
ported by Major Wilson should not be graduated to a 
lower level at the point where it approaches nearest the | 
tide water of the Schuylkill. Undoubtedly a bridge 5 | 
or 6 feet lower than that located at Fair Mount might be | 
constructed with safety, and the line reported by Major 
Wilson could be likewise depressed to the same extent 
below the level we have contemplated. It is not how- 
ever thought that this reduction in the level of either 
line would be justified by any increased facilities it 
would present for a connection with the east side of 
the Schuylkill, 


7 ee 











It appears, however, from the statement of Major 
Wilson herewith submitted, that a branch line may be 
taken from the line reported by him, at such a point as 
to admit of its attaining immediately north of Front 
street, where it would diverge from his located line, a 
level three feet more depressed than that of his point of 
termination in Broad street; and that branch may after- 
wards be conducted either along Front or Ashton streets 
to Market street, or to tide water below Chesnut-street. 

We conclude by stating, what we presume has been 
already inferred, that the line adopted by the Board of 
Canal Commissioners, crossing opposite Judge Peters’, 
and following the bed of the old Union Canal, with the 
change in its graduation proposed, presents in our opin- 
ion the most eligible and least expensive route to the 
city, and at, and near its point of termination, offers as 
many facilities for an extensive distribution of, and con- 
sequently a full and free competition for the trade of the 
Columbia Rail-Road, by branch rail-roads, as any one lo- 
cality can combine. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most ob’t serv’ts, 
MONCURE ROBINSON, 
JOHN WILSON, 
WM. R. HOPKINS. 

I have signed the foregoing report, because in all im- 
portant particulars it corresponds with my opinion.— 
There is one point, however, upon which I beg leave to 
explain my views, for fear I may be misunderstood. In 
speaking of a branch line from Judge Peters’ on the west 
margin of Schuylkill, the necessity of incurring greater 
curves than are allowed on the main line is spoken of, 
and it might be inferred that the branch from this cause 
would be exposed to serious inconveniences. _I there- 
fore state, that having surveyed such a line, I am sat- 
isfied that in one point only would any curvature more 
abrupt than in the main line be necessary, viz: at 
Rundel’s Point; and even there it might with no impor- 
tant increase of expense, be kept within the limit of 400 
feet, allowed in the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-way. Ano- 
ther expression I find it necessary to qualify:—that a 
double branch on the west side would be very expen- 
sive: from the notes taken of the survey for the single 
branch, I am satisfied that a double line having the same 
curvatures as the main line, excepting at Rundel’s Point, 
where it must be reduced to 400 feet radius, may be 
constructed all the way from Judge Peters’ to the posi- 
tion below the Permanent bridge for 65,000 dollars. 

JOHN WILSON. 

Statement of Major Wilson, referred to in the forego- 
ing report: 

With a view to ascertain the practicability of locating 
a branch line from the trace of the Rail-way in the bed of 
the old Union Canal, along the eastern margin of Schuyl- 
kill river, a level was assumed which would coincide 
with the head of the east abutment of the bridge at Fair 
Mount, and which was ascertained to be about 27 feet 
above high water at common tide. 

This level will reach a position in Callowhill street, 
about one chain below its intersection with Schuylkill 
Front street, and is traced northerly to the old location 
at an ascending graduation of 30 feet per mile, and dis- 
tance 26 chains. The point where the branch will di- 
verge from the Union Canal, will require a depression 
from its former location of only 3 feet below what that 
location is at Broad street. 

From Callowhill street the branch may be conducted 
either through Schuylkill Front to Market street, or 
through Ashton street from its intersection with Vine-st. 
thence to tide water below Chesnut-street. In grading 
down from Callowhill-st. through Schuylkill Front, at a 
rate of 30 feet per mile, it was ascertained that this slope 
would pass 9 feet under Market-st., whence it is infer- 
red that from the located line in the old Union Canal, a 
branch of the rail-way may be conducted on the eastern 
margin of Schuylkill river, convenient to the commerce 
of that river, and accommodating itself to the regula- 
tions of streets, both in the streets of Spring Garden, and 
in the city of Philadglphia. JOHN WILSON, Eng’r. 
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— eee ty js). 1. 3. 3). 

Sl. tle zis ale zls ais 2|s 3|s 3|s 2\s 2|s 3|s [5 3/3 2/2 3) 2 | 

DISEASES. [8 &15$10,5)§| 3] .02 coBl mS leas andl Flos oS/S8[ E555) € | 

PRINFISBI Sting 18 8S iS iS 18. |S IS _'S iS seis! = 

»} = sirarsarares sa sr aaa ars acs 

InflammationofBreast| 7| 1| 0| 1}; O|] 0} O} 1] O} Of 1] 1) 1] Of} O} OF} 18 
Lungs, $7; 8116] 8\| 3} 3|15)17| 6| 7] 5| 4) 1] 0] 0} 0} 130 

Stomach, 7); 2] 1 1] OF 1) $4 SE TY SY St 41-97 Si Oe) 

Brain, 6| 6} 5| 7] 3] 5|12]10| 6) 3} 3] 2} O| OF} 0} of 68) 

Bowels, 24| &| 6| 3] 5} 3| 7/10] 8] 7] 4} 2) 1] OF} OL Of} 88) 

Liver. 1}; 2} 5} 1] 17 2) 8}10} 4) 2 1) 1) 2] 0} Of OF 39 
Peritoncum| 0) 0] 1] 1) 0] 2) 5} 3| 2] O}| S| 1] 2] Of OF} OF 19 
Kidneys, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 1 0 0 0 0 4 

Bladder, 0| O} Of Of} O}] O, OF] O} OF OF OF 1) OF DO} O| O 1 

Heart, 0; 0| O} 0] OF} O} 2] 0] OF Of OF] O} OF OF} O} O . 

Knee Joint,| 0} 0| 0} O| 0] 0} O] O| 1] O}| Of} OO} OF OF} 0} O 1 

Uterus, Oo: O1,01.901. 01 01-34 0] GF 61 04 Of OfrOa cet“ 1 

Jaundice - - oOo; 1] O} OF O| Of} 1] 2{ OF Of 1) 2} 2] OF; OF} OF 11 
Locked Jaw - - 1 0; 0 0 1 0 1 1 0; 0} 0 0 0 0 01 0 4 
Laudanum to excess OT O1° 1 -O0% O1.:0) 43 11 34 0} OF O}] O}-Of O10 9 
Measles - - 112}Q1|21| 3] 0| Of] 1} O}] O| Oj O} O| Of OF O| O| 58 
Mortification - - 2 1 0 21° 0.) O} @l 3 0 1 1 2 0; 0 0} G 12 
ManiaaPotu- - 0} O| O| O} O|} 0} 18] 29] 24) 8} 3} 0} O} OO! Of} Of 82 
OldAge - - | Of 9] O} OF O| 0} O} OF} Of O} 2) 14) 36] Bl 1] 3] OF 
Palsy - - - | O| O| O| OF O} O} 2] 6} 2} 6] 8/13] 4] O} Of OF} 4 
Pleurisy ec Oo} O| O}] OO} O| O} 2} 3} OF Of O{ O} O] O| Of} O 5 
Phlegmasia Dolens | 0{ 9/ 0| 0} 9) O| 1) Of O} O} O| O| O} O} O} O 1 
Rheumatism - - | 0} 0] Of] O| 1] O}] O} 1) 1] 2] tJ 14141) Of OF}. 8 
StillBorn - - {821} 0] O} OF} O} O| O}] -o}| O| O| O| O} OF Of O| oO} 521 
Sudden oi tes AE Lad DR OL Ad SS) 39 P1164 8372) SIRT: tr Ol et SS 
Suffocation - - 1 0; O| O| O 0| 0 1 0 0; O 0; O} O|} O} O 2 
Suicide - - 0} 0 01.0}; OFT O 0 1 4 1 1 0; 0 0}; 0} 0 7 
ae nes 1} 0) o| O| 0} Oj Of Of Of Of} Of 1] OF Of} Of O 2 
Scrofula oe PORTE Zp Poe ay Pr OP ry] of OF OP Ol 6} BF ol ms 
Smalt Pox - . - |.171 3) 18) 5| 1| 7/38] 8] 5s] 2] Of} 21 Of 1] Of 0} 1097 
Sore Theest- - | 3)°2}-1}. 84 0| oO} 24 3b-3t 1b 1} 0}.0b-o}- 0} of 16 
Spina Bifida - . Bi OO] 27 OF OF OF OF.04 OF..01 £4.04.801 8) ORO 3 
Stricture . ° 0}; 0 0; 0} O 0; 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Syphilis “34 R84 0 Oy 31 Oe TT. CA. SE Ri OT ST Cla OF Ga. 7 
Tubercles ofthe brain} 0} 9! 0} O} O SS. 1... 04 -O4,.81 08.94 2 01 @7.-6 1 
Tumors ° 0 0; O 1 0 1 1 2 0 5 1 0 0 1 0 0 11 
lreething - -{ 1{| 5} 1] 0} 0| Of of of of oj Of Of Of of of of 7 
Ulcers -  - - Leukt OL:O4. 0} 24 425 51 ST 21.05 61.01 6) @lcai 9 
Violence - - it Oe) OO) OF. O71 11°41.01 6] CF OT OT. CF 6 ties 3 
Varioloid -— - 5) 1) 1] 0} O} O} Of} OF} Of} Of} Of Of} O}] O| Of] oO} 7 
Vomiting - - | O| O} O} O} O} 17 Of} Of} Of} OF; OF OF} OF Of Of OF 14 
Worms- - - | O} 2} 1} 1] O} 1] O}| O| 1] Of] Of} O} Of} Oj Of o 4 
lwounds - - | O}| O| Oj} Oj} O| O| 2] 1] 1] OF OF} OF OF} Oj Of o| «4 
‘gerne - - | 26) 22) 1 1} 0 1 6i.ST &)-@] 23..04 3 0; 0! 0 | 71 


12541395 '329 '148 | 70 {113 |498 459 372 (206 \191 '150 {| 90 











Norr—Of the foregoing there were Males of twenty years and upwards, 1166; 1204 under twenty years; 855 
Females of twenty years and upwards; and 1067 under twenty years. ; 

There were 356 returns received at the Health Office of persons who died in the Alms House of the City during 
the year; and 706 people of Colour are included in the statement of interments. 

Agreeably to returns made to the Health Office, and collected from 157 Practitioners of Midwifery, there have 
been born in the City and Liberties, from the Ist of January, 1828, to the 3lst December, 1828, 3694 Male, and 


3506 Female Children; making the total number of births, 7200: leaving a difference between the births and in- 
terments of 2908. 


Deaths in each month of the within period. 





Adults. Children. ‘Total. Adults. Children. Total. 

January - - - 200 161 361 | August - - - 168 247 415 
February - - - 143 129 272 September - - : 253 228 481 
March - - - - 141 151 292 October - - : 195 195 390 
April - ° « - 185 133 318 November - - - 139 160 299 
Pe eet ae 129 252 | December - - - 144 156 300 
June - - - 140 203 343 eben 

ia = F. e 385 569 | 


2015 2277 4292 
By order of the Board of Health, 


JOSEPH PRYOR, Crenk. 
Health Office, Philadelphia, Janwary 1, 1829. 
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Remarks. 11825 519 3539 1828 581 3971 
The whole number of deaths is 4292, viz: Males 2370; | 5536 a oes . o%ns 2 
Females 1922—whites 3586, colored 706: or 1 in 6 of | — > nnd Total, MrEOL * CU656 
the whole. j of Small-Pox, 107 died. 
Died under the age of 15, 2196, or more than one-half. Sees ween eager sues ans Som 
rom 15 to40, 1070, about one-fourth. mania potu 82: making together 112—admitted to be 
| from that cause. How many concealed under other 
3266, or more than three- | names! 
fourths under f 40. : . . 
40070, 397, = : a a Bee It is remarkable that in so populous a city where per- 
70 to 80, 150, or 1 in about 28. sons of every age are so much exposed todangers of ev- 
801090, 90, or 1 in 48. ery kind, that there should be so few deaths from casu- 
9010120, 17, or 1 in 252. alties as 19—although under this head might properly 
are. i Adults. Child’n. Total. | be placed, drowning, from which there were 53 deaths, 
To eer s, a4 a aoe (a larger number than usual,) making 72. Of Suicide, 
Autumnal do 587 583 1170 | there were 7 cases. 
Winter do A487 446 ° 933 There were in 1828, 7200 Births, viz: 3694 Males, 


2015 2277 4292 
The greatestest number of deaths was in July. 








and 3506 Females: or an addition to the population 
| from this source, of (deducting still-born, ) 2587 beyond 
| the deaths, or in the proportion of 72 births to about 43 


The smallest do do May. 

The greatest number of adults died in September. | deaths. 

The smallest do do May. There were 321 children Still Born or 1 of every 22 
The greatest do children do July. births. 

The smallest do do Feb’y & May. | 


It implies an improved state of obstetric practice 
The number of paupers who died under the care of | ¢hat only three cases out of 7200 proved fatal. 

the guardians of the poor was 356: or 1 in 12 of the whole } There were about 20 Births in each 24 hours; or about 

number of deaths (deducting the still-born;) of these one in every hour and twelve minutes;while the deaths as 

356, it appears by the alms-house table, in Register page | above stated,were one in about 2 hours and 11 minutes. 








90, 271 died in the house, leaving for out-door paupers Births in different Years. . 
85; of these 271, 44 died in the cells, being about one- | Male Female Total. Practi- Total 
eighth of 349, the whole number admitted into them | tioners Deatus 
sae d tl t of thems’ toe “ensinin a | 1820 1709 1501 3210* 78 3374 
uring the year—and the most of them for “maniaa 499) 9630 9417 5047 99 3172 
potu.” | 1822 3021 2701 5722 107 3591 
About 11 deaths (exclusive of still-born,) occur in 1823 2977 2836 5813 111 4600 
2 city oc ee every 24 — or, one death in nae eae bn ae oo pot 
every two hours and eleven nunttes. | 1896 3596 3914 6740 126 4151 
About one-half of the deaths were occasioned by the | 1897 3581 3452 7033 127 3945 
following six diseases, viz: -| 1828 5694 5506 7200 = :137 4292 

Of Consumption 581 * From Ist April to 3lst December. 

4 > = * 
tonvulsions, = - = S15 | 3S 2 
ne . . 291 | A fine live wild deer was run down last week, in the 
; ‘ 


Debility : - i 286 borough of Columbia, Lancaster county. It is supposed 
Dropsy ie Gide lh lee that it was driven in by some of the neighboring dogs. 
Fevers of different kinds, 382 It was much exhausted when taken. 


1965 | _Recapitulation of the sums which the holders of a bill 

‘ , > -;,. \of Exchange of 1000/ sterling, drawn in the United 

Of those which died of Convulsions, Cholera, Debility, ' States on Europe, and returned under protest, is entit- 
and Dropsy in the head, more than one-half were chil- | Jed to receive in the principal cities of the UuitedStates 


d - f or nearly three-fourths under | on presentation for payment. 
er “ f Philadelphia, $5764 79 | New Orleans, $5511 11 














Swe yearn. ; ‘ | Baltimore, 5562 13 | Savannah, 5340 63 
More persons died of Consumption than of any other Virginia, 5560 06 | New York, 6230 00 
disease, viz: 581; being a greater number than in any | Charleston, 5522 96 | Boston, 5051 80 








ing 1826, when 587 died. The fol- | 
former year, excepting when 1e¢ sia aan de 


lowing table shews os musbers by Save ane "7 | The severity of the weather has continued through- 
Total deaths (excluding still-born, ) for every year since | out the week. During the last night a heavy fall of 
the Bills of Mortality were commenced. The propor- | snow commenced, and this morning it is already 8 or 9 


tion to the whole number of deaths (rejecting still- | inches deep, and continues to fall with great rapidity— 
prospects of a very deep snow-~-rivers of course obstruct- 


born) is about 1 in 64. ay 
1807 306 1961 1816 434 335 | SSS 
1808 = 301 2145 1817s 349 2107 Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 
1809 Sill 1884 1818 396 2609 | des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia ; where, and at 
1810 306 1897 1819 459 2979 | the Pusxicatron Orrice in Franklin place, 2d, door 
1811 369 2249 1820 446 3189 | back of the Post Office (back room) subscriptions will 
1812 33 2017 1821 438 2161 be thankfully received. Price $5 per annum payable 
1813 216 2225 1822 488 5334 | in six months after commencement—and annually by 
1814 274 2041 1823 536 4372 | subscribers residing in or near the city, or where there 


1815 347 1943 1824 576 4284 is anagent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 


